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4 GENTLEMAN WISHES BOARD IN A 
il. ee . 

Friend’s family. Location between 12th and 18th Sts, and 
| north of Spring Garden. Address M. A., care of FrIENDs’ Book 


ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St 

R00K-KEEPER, (D. EF.) A FRIEND, WELL 
recommended, wantsengagement in Philadelphia. Address 

G. M , FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch street. 


i 


FOR BENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





GEN TLEMAN (FRIEND) DESIRES SITUA- 

tion ; ten years experince general Mdse. business; capable 
taking charge. Very best referenee. F. M. H., INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL office. 


M ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
‘a o A. BENTZEL, M.G D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


} ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


| S WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant, 
12-room Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college with one 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tanant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DAVID SCANNELL, 
30 North 7th St. 814 arch Street. 








WANTED—A person from thirty to forty yoars of 

age to assist in housekeeping, to do light work, and some- 

times to sew. One accustomed to living with Friends preferred. 
Address E. B., care FrrenpDs’ INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch St. 


J TANTED.—Situation by oh 
as private watchman, day o 

tion of trust Best reference. Pk 

INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Aa. 


man, such 
wr some posi- 
Jffice Frizn ps’ 


W4 NTED.—Situation as housekeeper or compaa- 
iontoalady. Address M., care of INTELLIGENCER AND 


JOURNAL 
W. ANTED—AN ENERGETIC WOMAN WHO 
will feel an interest in the work, (a member of the Society 
of Friends preferred) to reside at the Agency, Santee, Nebraska, 
whose duty it will be to visit the Indians at their homes on the 
Reservation and instruct the women in the art of housekeeping 
and their other domestic duties. 
A conveyance will be furnished, also an interpreter. 
sonable salary will be paid. Reference required. 
Apply to or address, Levi K. Brows, Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., secretary of the Convention of Delegates of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings on Indian Affairs. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
IONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of nearl 


TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLUs of about Two MILL- 


sae- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 
Vice Pres. HORATIO Ss. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


sNo. 2020 CREE UT STREET 


CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
eusammati Georce TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


>. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One pope from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUB*CRIBED, 
PAID 1N (CASH), . 


DEBEN ‘TURES- 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm Mortgawes, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders, Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S E cor.4th & Chestnut 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
DING SPECIALTIES. 


RO 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


EW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
ANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
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| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


| Behibi at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


| The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 

Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 

ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
| everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
| house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 

sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
| the largest in the American market, and the prices 
| are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
| on similar qualities of goods. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 
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FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a hAdndsome design 9x12 inches, 


with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 


tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on r.ceipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING House, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


PLAIN ano FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Qu EEN &CO. 924 Cuestuursr 





Rranch 
403 Chestact St. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


A true and perfect Soap for Babies, 
Children or Persons of Delicate Skin. 


FRIC aa THOUSAND MILES 
m Philadelphia grows. the stately 
palm tree, producing a utiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oi] and make our 
PALM POILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





°°") WELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In uSE. Perfectly Safe, 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S$. Second St. Phila. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


’ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: {Fortietn & Lancaster Avenue. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 neat FIFTEENTH Guna, PHILADELPHIA 


wo WM. 1 HEACOGK, Sear 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co. 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 


the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the mertings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS? INTELLIGENCER and JOURNAL 


Rates for the Year 1888. 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
4@- Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “‘ Agent”’ with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some tocalities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new"’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


5. Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wihing to ‘‘ stop’ must so notify us. 


[Pies AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LavviLt, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 


grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 
Take Elevator. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 242 SOUTH ELEVEN1H STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings 


EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GoLp Boveur. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL Kixns or JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Entrance on Sixth St. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R, CaLry, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoMaAs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Streét, Phila. 


Jr RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLtns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. gen 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish & thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils ‘or college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTH14 G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 





NEW YORK, Firtra MontH 20TH, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,’ ‘‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of. the Society of 
Friends ; algo,-all publications of historical yalue to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with James FouLke, Librarian, or with 

GEO A McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 
FRIENDS’ SEYINARY, 
Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
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INTELLIGENCER } 
Vol. XLV. No. 1. 


WHITTIER: 
O, Poet, loved of all men !—thine the gift 
In equal measure heart and mind to lift. 
When War's shrill trumpet called to fields where life 
Yielded to death, in slavery’s bitter strife, 
Thy prophet-lips, touched with a coal of flame 
From freedom’s altar-fires, spoke freedom’s name! 
That trumpet-sound,—ringing from North to South, 
Steady and clear—was strengthened at thy mouth; 
And all unfaltering through the stubborn fight 
Thy voice and pen maintained the cause of Right! 
Nor less is thine the power to move the heart 
To deeper tenderness ; the Poet’s art 
In thee is simply nature; and it sings 
Of love, and homes by quiet wayside springs, 
Of birds and breezes, and the fancies sweet 
That touch thy memory from the wind-swept wheat ! 


But underlying all, breaking through creeds 
And forms of doctrine, are the faith which leads, 
The hope which rests on the eternal plan— 
God’s fatherhood, the brotherhood of man! 
Thine too the charity which angels love, 

Which measures by thy heart the heart above ; 
And for the wanderer who repentant turns 

And, to regain his long-lost manhood, yearns— 
Sees—in the place of an avenging rod,— 
Forgiving pity, and the love of God! 


Peace to thy age, O Poet !—Though 
But weak my words may be, 

The feeling which impels the pen 
May make them worthy thee. 


Unkind seems March; yet hath it buds 
For April’s blossoming ; 
And so thy winter promise holds 
For Heaven’s eternal spring 
H. F. 


[In response to an inquiry published some months ago, 
under the title “A Query,” our friend Hugh Foulke sug- 
gested the closing portion of William Penn’s volume, the 
“ Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers,” as a 
statement satisfactory to hisown mind. We give it here- 
with.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


FRIENDS, as you are the sons and daughters of 
Adam, and my brethren after the flesh, often and 
earnest have been my desires and prayers to God on 
your behalf, that you may come to know your Crea- 


1A poem read at a celebration of John G. Whittier’s birthday, 
at Providence Friends’ Meeting-house, (Media, Pa), Twelfth 
mouth, 18, 1887. 
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tor to be your Redeemer and Restorer to the holy 
image, that through sin you have lost, by the power 
and spirit of his Son, Jesus Christ, whom he hath 
given for the Light and Life of the world. And O, 
that you, who are called Christians would receive 
him into your hearts! For there it is you want him, 
and at that door He stands knocking that you might 
let him in, but you do not open to him: You are 
full of other guests, so that a manger is his lot among 
you now as well as of old. Yet you are full of profes- 
sion, as were the Jews when he came among them, 
who knew him not, but rejected and evilly entreated 
him. So that if you come not to the possession and 
experience of what you profess, all your formality in 


- religion will stand you in no stead in the day of 


God’s judgment. 

I beseech you ponder with yourselves your eter- 
nal condition and see what title, what ground, and 
foundation you have for your Christianity. If more 
than a profession and an historical belief of the Gos- 
pel? Have you known the baptism of fire, and the 
Holy Ghost, and the fan of Christ that winnows 
away the chaff in your minds, the carnal lusts and 
affections? That divine leaven of the kingdom, that, 
being received, leavens the whole lump of man, 
sanctifying him throughout in body, soul and spirit ? 
If this be not the ground of your confidence, you 
are in a miserable estate. 


You wil! say, perhaps, that though yon are sin- 
ners, and live in daily commission of sin, and are not 
sanctified, as I have been speaking, yet you have 
faith in Christ, who has borne the curse for you, and 
in him you are complete by faith, his righteousness 
being imputed to you. 

But, my friends, let me intreat you not to deceive 
yourselves in so important a point as is that of your 
immortal souls. If you have true faith in Christ, 
your faith will make vou clean ; it will sanctify you: 
For the saints, faith was their victory of old: By this 
they overcame sin within and sinful men without. 
And if thou art in Christ, thou walkest not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit, whose fruits are manifest. 
Yea, thou art a new creature; new made, new fash- 
ioned; after God’s will and mould. Old things are 
done away, and behold, all things are become new. 
New love, desires, will, affections, and practices. It 
is not any longer thou that livest; thou disobedient, 
carnal, worldly one; but it is Christ that liveth in 
thee; and to live is Christ, and to die is thy eternal 
gain: because thou art assured that thy corruptible 
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shall put on incorruption, and thy mortal, immor- 
tality, and that thou hast a glorious house eternal in 
the heavens that will never wax old or pass away. 
All this follows being in Christ, as heat follows fire 
and light the sun. 

Therefore have a care how you presume to rely 
upon such a notion as that you are in Christ, whilst 
in your old fallen nature. For what communion hath 
light with darkness, or Christ with Belial? Hear 
what the beloved disciple tells you: If we say we 
have fellowship with God and walk in darkness, 
we lie, and do not the truth. That is, if we go on in a 
sinful way, are captivated by our carnal affections, 
are not converted to God, we walk in darkness, and 
cannot possibly in that state have any fellowship 
with God. Christ clothes them with his righteous- 
ness that receive his grace in their hearts, and deny 
themselves,and take up bis cross daily and follow him 
Christ’s righteousness makes men inwardly holy, of 
holy minds, wills and practices. It is nevertheless 
Christ’s, because we have it; for*it is onrs, not by 
nature, but by faith and adoption. It is the gift of 
God. But still, though not ours, as of or from our- 
selves, for in that sense it is Christ’s, for it is of and 
from him ; yet it is ours, and must be ours in posses- 
sion, efficacy, and enjoyment, to do us any good; or 
Christ’s righteousness will profit us nothing. It was 


after this manner that he was made, to the primitive 
Christians, righteousness, sanctification, justification, 
and redemption ; and if ever you will have the com- 
fort, kernel and marrow of the Christian religion, 
thus you must come to learn and obtain it. 


Now, my friends, by what you have read, you may 
perceive that God has visited a poor people among 
you with this saving knowledge and testimony ; 
whom he has upheld and increased to this day, not- 
withstanding the fierce opposition they have met 
withal. Despise not the meanness of this appear- 
ance. It was, and yet is, (we know) a day of small 
things, and of small account with too many,and many 
hard and ill names are given to it; but it is of God, 
it came from him because it leads to him. This we 
know, but we cannot make another to know it unless 
he will take the same way to know it that we took. 
The world talks of God, but what do they do? They 
pray for power, but reject the principle in which it 
is. If you would know God, and worship and serve 
God as you should do, you must come to the means 
he has ordained and given for that purpose. Some 
seek it in books, some in learned men, but what they 
look for is in themselves, though not of themselves, 
but they overlook it. The voice is too still, the seed 
too small, and the light shineth in darkness; they 
are abroad, and so cannot divide the spoil; but the 
woman that lost her silver found it at home, after 
she had lighted her candleand swept her hquse. Do 
you so too, and shall find what Pilate wanted to 
know, viz. truth. Truth in the inward parts so valua- 
ble in the sight of God. 

The light of Christ within, who is the light of the 
world, (and so a light to you that tells you the truth 
of your condition) leads all that take heed unto it 
out of darkness into God’s marvellous light. For 
light grows upon the obedient. It is sown for the 


righteous, and their way is a shining light, that shines 
forth more and more to the perfect day. 

Wherefore, O friends, turn in, turn in, I beseech 
you. Where is the poison, there is the antidote. 
There you want Christ, and there you must find him, 
and, blessed be God, there you may find him. Seek 
and you shall find, I testify for God. But then you 
must seek aright, with your whole heart, as men 
that seek for their lives, yea, for their eternal lives; 
diligently, humbly, patiently, as those that can taste 
no pleasure, comfort, or satisfaction in anything else, 
unless you find him whom your souls want to know 
and love above all. O, it is a travail, a spiritual tra- 
vail! let the carnal, profane world, think and say as 
it will. And through this path you must walk to the 
city of God, that has eternal foundations, if ever you 
will come there. 

Well! and what does this blessed light do for you ? 
Why, first, it sets all your sins in order before you. 
It detects the spirit of this world in all its baits and 
allurements, and shews how man came to fall from 
God, and the fallen estate he isin. Secondly, it be- 
gets a sense and sorrow, in such as believe in it, for 
this fearful lapse. You will then see him distinctly 
whom you have pierced, and all the blows and 
wounds you have given him by your disobedience, 
and how you have made him to serve with your sins; 
and you will weep and mourn for it, and your sorrow 
will be a godly sorrow. Thirdly, after this it will 
bring you to the holy watch, to take care that you 
do so no more, and that the enemy surprise you not 
again. Then thoughts, as well as words and works, 
will come to judgment, which is the way of holiness, 
in which the redeemed of the Lord do walk. Here 
you will come to love God above all,and your neigh- 
bors as yourselves. Nothing hurts, nothing harms, 
nothing makes afraid on this holy mountain. Now 
you come to be Christ’s indeed, for you are his in 
nature and spirit, and not your own. And when you 
are thus Christ’s then Christ is yours, and not before. 
And here communion with the Father, and with the 
Son you will know, and the efficacy of the blood of 
cleansing, even the blood of Jesus Christ, that im- 
maculate Lamb which speaks better things than the 
blood of Abel, and which cleanseth from all sin the 
consciences of those that through the living faith 
come to be sprinkled with it from dead works to 
serve the living God. 


LETTER TO AN ABSENT MEMBER. 
(The following is the substance of a letter from an Over- 
seer in a Western meeting to an absent member, and may 
be of interest to others than the person addressed.—Eps.] 
IT is my inclination as a Friend and Christian to be 
concerned for the welfare of my brethren, and it is 
my duty as one of the overseers of our preparative 
meeting to have a special interest in its members,— 
to know of their whereabouts and of their interest in 
the society, and whatever else about them a well- 
wisher should know. 

Nothing would please me better, so far as relates to 
thee, than to be assured that thou artatrue Friend,— 
deserying the name according to the language of the 
Master, who said “ Yeare my friends if ye do whatso- 
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ever I command you.” The true servant of God, in 
every age, has been a “ Friend” and a “ Christian,” a 
minder of “the Light,” a yielder to the pure lead- 
. ings of the spirit of God, and so a son of God; for 
“as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” I believe there never was an age 
nor nation of rational people in which the ever new 
covenant,—new in every individual soul,—“ the Law 
written in the heart and placed in the inward part,” 
was not known. I believe that “Christ within” has 
ever been, as now, “the hope of glory.” This is the 
“child born” and the “son given” in every human 
soul, and is indeed entitled to the name of “ Won- 
derful Counsellor ‘ and Prince of Peace.” 
Through this holy anointing, this child of God, this 
inward Teacher, “ He hath shown unto thee, O man! 
what is good, and that he requires of thee to do 
justly, to love mercy ,and to walk humbly with thy 
God,”—with this faithful and heavenly teacher. The 
same truth was declared by the apostle when he 
said “ The grace of God which brings salvation hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us, that, denying all 
ungodliness and the world’s lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and Godly in this present world.” 
Plato, the ancient Greek sage and philosopher, knew 
of the same holy teaching when he was enlightened 
to declare with reference to his own duty,—a truth to 
which the spirit of Truth in every soul responds 
amen !—‘“ Nothing is more sure to me than that I 
ought to be as good and as noble as I can.” The 
same Divine Saviour taught the Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, the same supremely excellent Golden Rule 


which Jesus afterwards announced in Judea, “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that others should do 


unto you, do ye even so unto them.” And by the 
same “Christ within” the old Roman, Justinian, was 
enabled to teach that “ Justice is a constant and per- 
petual desire to give unto others those things which 
we require for ourselves.” Such “Scriptures” are as 
holy as any written by Moses, or Ezra, or Luke, or 
Paul, for they are “given by inspiration of God” 
and “are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect,—thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work.” 

To be humbly obedient to this heavenly counsel- 
lor is to be the choicest kind of a Friend,—is to be 
in fellowship with the Father and with the Son, and 
to know much of the bliss of heaven. 

Are these thy views? and is it thy concern and 
labor to be a faithful fol!’ wer of this our Heavenly 
King? When we are united in this great engage- 
ment, we become a precious Society of Friends, in- 
deed. 

While it is sad to remember how few come up to 
the full measure of their privileges in these regards, 
it is comforting to believe that few are totally negli- 
gent, and that many are struggling on in a consid- 
erable degree of faithfulness. 


Please let me know somewhat of thy feelings as 
to these matters, and of thy interest in them, and 
also of thy interest in our Religious Society, and if 
thou valuest thy rights of membership. * # 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 
(This Essay, by President Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
published in The Student for Twelfth month, will be found very 
suggestive, we think, for the school work which our friends have 
in charge.—Ebs, ] 

I WILL introduce the subject by inquiring what are 
some of the noticeable deficiencies of Friends’ schools 
in this neighborhood. It yoes without saying that 
there has been a great advance in the interest in 
schools and the quality of the work done therein in 
a few years past. Any one whose memory goes back 
ten years will be forcibly impressed by this fact. 
Could we set the school of that period by the school 
of this as vividly as the contrasts were made in our 
recent Centennial, I am sure we should all be sur- 
prised. Even if we consider only the improvements 
made during the lifetime of this association, there is 
abundant ground for encouragement. The associa- 
tion itself is an exponent, as well as to some slight ex- 
tent the cause, of the present condition of things 
Ten years ago its existence would not have been pos- 
sible, and its present life is the very best assurance 
of the present and the best hope for the future. It 
would not be surprising if the time would come when 
we should be proud of our school system. An in- 
quiry into deficiencies is therefore made in the cer- 
tainty of no irremediable and fundamental faults 
coming to light, but rather with the prospect that an 
acknowledgment and clear view of them will lead to 
their extinction. 

One of the deficiencies which I believe exists, but 
which may not be generally acknowledged, is the 
lack of provision for systematic physical education. 
I say this with a knowledge of what is done in cer- 
tain quarters towards this end. But, before the right 
thing will be done, we must adopt this principle— 
that physical education is as important as mental and 
as difficult to secure, and hence that it is as properly 
a subject for which schools should spend money and 
provide time in the daily programme. If any one 
says that the present irregular exercise that some 
girls and most boys voluntarily take will supply the 
need, we would ask, if be considers that the reading 
which many children voluntarily take will supply the 
place of systematic training from text-books. It is 
or may be good, but it will not in every case give the 
sound vital organs, the solid muscle, the elasticity of 
step and of spirit, which gives a man easy victory 
over the obstacles of life. You talk about mental 
discipline and culture and you insist that it shall be 
regular and required, and adapted to the mind on 
which it acts. Why do you not ask the same for 
physical? Is not physical dyspepsia as bad as men- 
tal? Is not physical inanition as bad as mental? 
What is an education for but to prepare for the duties 
of life; and as a factor in the performance of duty, 
which has the most potent place, the mind or the 
body? Can not our schools, then, teach the funda- 
mental rules of hygiene, so as to make them as prac- 
tical and as compplsory as the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic ? Can not the one be made equally as im- 
portant a requisite for the teacher in an ungraded 
school as the other? And can not a department be 
made for the subject in the graded schools? Numer- 
ous practical difficulties suggest themselves, but prac- 
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tical difficulties always clear themselves away in the 
face of an imperious determination to do a thing. 
One ought to be ashamed to use those words, “ prac- 
tical difficulties,” when he sees a great good to be at- 
tained by overriding them. 

Another subject which, it seems to me, needs es- 
pecial attention, is the development of character,— 
the expansion of whatsoever things are honorable 
and true and pure and lovely and of good report in 
the individual minds of boys and girls. This should 
be put to every teacher as an imperative and une- 
vadable duty. Opportunities will come continually. 
They will come in recitation, in conversation, em- 
phatically in games. Every child should be made to 
feel that life cannot be solely for purposes of selfish- 
ness or ambition, but that duties will be expected of 
all, and that the subtle thing we call character will 
outrank intellect in its influence and strength. He 
must be taught to respect conscience in what it tells 
him to do as well as in what it tells him to avoid. 
He must be filled with the feeling that the present 
times are better than the former and that upon us 
rests the responsibility to make the future still bet- 
ter. He must be made to feel that he can not sit 
supinely either in the civilization or the morality of 
the past, or take his ideas unthinkingly from the 
fathers in letters or science, in state or church. We 
Friends need the creation of strong men who will face 
the living problems of the day in the spirit of the 
living present, who will subdue self, and consecrate 
themselves to good work—and the schools must make 
them. Are our schools doing it? 


Thirdly, our schools must infuse a scholarly spirit. 
As machines for intellectual drill, they are doubtless 


good. As agencies for the acquisition of knowledge, 
they do not hold any inferior place. But do they 
leave their students insatiate for more, or do they 
leave them with a feeling that their education is 
about accomplished? If once young people feel the 
demands of a craving intellect, I will defy the cares 
of business or pleasure wholly to crush them out. 
Every grade of school should promote its pupils in 
an expectant frame of mind to the next higher; and 
at whatever stage they drop out to go into business, 
some very definite desire ought to exist in their minds 
for further intellectual development in at least one 
chosen line. Do our schools from higher to lower 
create these desires as fully as possible ? 

These three points, development of health, and of 
character, and of scholarly spirit, are matters we need, 
it seems to me, to consider carefully, to determine 
whether we do our duty as teachers to the young peo- 
ple who work with us. 

Honesty and simplicity should characterize a 
Friends’ school. There should be noextravagant an- 
nouncements, no courses established for show, and 
there should be continual preference felt for the use- 
ful over the simply ornamental. Our habits encour- 
age this and our success in infusing honesty and sim- 
plicity and earnestness require it. If we have faults 
we must not try to cover them up, but squarely face 
them and correct them. If we have virtues we 
should not trumpet them, but there is no need of our 
denyingthem. As our schools are not to make money 


RSS 


but to do good, and as they are mostly the recipients 
of gifts to which we stand in the relation of trustees, 
it is imperative on us to make them as good as they 
possibly can be, in the lines the donors defined. Once, 
have it admitted that Friends’ schools ought to exist, 
it must also be admitted that it is positively wrong for 
us to allow them to have serious defects. We may 
not advise our children to attend them to their detri- 
ment. There is no Quakerism in teaching arithmetic 
badly, but there is Quakerism in teaching arithmetic 
and everything else well. There is the essence of 
Christianity in everybody doing his duty the best he 
can, and inexcusable ignorance is not a palliation. 
Committees can not allow poor work to be done, 
teachers can not do it—if remedies are possible—and 
carry out the trust reposed in them. The very truth- 
fulness and honesty of Quakerism demand good 
schools. We are not logical Quakers if we do not 
have them. They who stand in the way of improve- 
ment, they who callously rest satisfied with indiffer- 
ent results, are false to the faith of our fathers, which 
requires faithfulness to duties, and doing everything 
according to the best light we receive. 

Another requisite of a Friends’ school is adher- 
ence to plain fundamentals. A prominent citizen of 
Philadelphia said to me, “ I send my boy toa Friends’ 
school, because they teach him to read and write.” 
A great many schools, perhaps some Friends’ schools, 
do not teach their children to read and write. They 
learn to get an idea from a book, to express one on 
paper in a lame sort of way, but they cannot read and 
write reasonably well, nor do they know the multi- 
plication table, or know how to speak the English 
language, or a variety of other acquisitions of like 
nature not yet gone iuto disuse. It is not honest or 
straightforward or Friendly to make a child believe 
he knows something, when these vital matters are 
beyond his grasp. 

We suppose that most ot us would say that the 
fundamental theory of Quaker schools is the 
“guarded education” idea. While subscribing to 
this, it is well to guard ourselves against the psssible 
abuses of the guarded education. To define this 
theory briefly, I would say it involves the idea of 
sifting the influences to which children are exposed 
and admitting only the wholesome,—and that these 
guards are to be real and effective. The smaller the 
children, I will not say the greater the importance of 
guards, but the more arbitrarily and absolutely the 
guards must be applied. As they grow older the 
guards should come to be to some extent self-ap- 
plied ; until in college government, the effort should 
be more to secure the guards by possessing solid offi- 
cial example and precept and a moderate offi- 
cial restraint, and mainly by encouraging in students’ 
minds a plane of thought, which makes the self-im- 
position of guards a matter of imperative duty. It is 
possible to carry our arbitrary guardianship too high 
in the scale. I would lay it down as a general rule 
that restraints are evils, necessary evils if the result 
cannot be otherwise secured, but productive of harm 
in diminishing sympathy between teacher and child, 
The evil becomes greater as we go up in the educa- 
tional grade, and we must not impose the guards too 
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rigidly by authority, when we can get them imposed 
by influence through voluntary action. But never- 
theless they must be imposed, 

The acknowledgment of the importance of guards 
removes all chance to criticise education itself. We 
can all point to children who have been injured by 
going to school. But when we come to investigate 
the matter we shall find that the injury was produced 


by influence of teachers who ought not to have been | 


there, or by students who should never have been 


admitted, or by the world which should have been | 


shut out; that an education under proper conditions 
would not have spoiled the intellectual or moral 
habits of any one, or even have diminished the 
warmth of his spiritual life; on the contrary, that the 


longer one remained under the influence of such a | 


system, the better would he have developed all the 
qualities of a noble and useful man; the higher the 
education the humbler and truer, and holier the’ 
man. Such it is in theory, and such Friends’ schools 
ought to make it. 

But you have doubtless noticed an important 
omission in the standard phrase. It is a “guarded 
religious education” which is commended to us, and 
so far as I know, Friends have a monopoly of the 
phrase. The first adjective is negative but the sec- 
ond is necessarily positive, for religion cannot be 
made up of negatives. A Friends’ school, therefore, 
must have a double duty, to guard itself against bad 
influences and to develop a religious life among its 
students. If it takes the one without the other, it 
omits one of the essential elements. To be honest 
with its patrons it must do more than make this in- 
fluence a name. 
needs an active desire and a grasping of every oppor- 
tunity, not a relegation of the whole work to the 
Holy Spirit, but an ever present recognition of re- 
sponsibility which takes form in positive words 
spoken and deeds done. This must constitute one of 
the essential points of a real Friends’ school. 

What is the duty of a Friends’ school in teaching 
the peculiar views of Friends to the children? There 
may be two answers to this question depending on 
the status of the school. If it is one founded for 
Friends’ children and whose object was mainly de- 
veloped for the benefit of our own membership, I 
think positive instructions in this line should be 
given, and if outsiders seek and receive the benefit 
of the school they will do it with the understanding 
of its purposes. It may not be right to use efforts to 
undermine their faith in their parents’ religion and 
actually to seek them as proselytes to Quakerism, 
but it is unreasonable to allow them to interfere with 
the definiteness and efficiency of the doctrinal in- 
struction given to Friends’ children. We ought to 
teach the next generation Friends’ views on imme- 
diate worship, the theory on which our unprear- 
ranged meetings are held, our absence of ordinances 
and our opposition to war and oaths; for many of 
our children if they do not learn these at school will 
never learn them as they ought. Those not mem- 
bers will actually be glad to know all this as matters 
of information even if they are not convinced by it, 
and the leaven of Quakerism has great permeating 


It must be a pervading reality. It | 





power, as it lies in the heart of a worldling or a high 
ritualist. I believe that in all our Friends’ schools, 
intended more especially for Friends’ children, the 
views of Friends should be taught without hesitation 
and without compromise. 

The case is somewhat different in schools founded 
and conducted by Friends but intended for the pub- 
lic. Here the patronage must be considered, and it 
would be to some extent a breach of trust to enforce 
denominational teaching, when the original object 
was mainly to give the community the benefit of 
sound mental and moral training. It may be 
doubted whether these should be called Friends’ 
schools, inside the limits of the definition which this 
paper elects to make. 

I have touched very briefly on a variety of very 
important points and I fear the treatment of these be 
cause brief has sounded rather dogmatic. Itis not so in- 
tended, however, I throw the thoughts into the com- 
mon stock for what they are worth. Having myself 
drawn largely from the same stock in times past, I 


| am conscious that I am only reiising the views of 


others. I hold that so far from Quakerism being op- 
posed to education, it is in close alliance with a pro- 
per education, and should first dictate the quality of 
it and then use it for its own ends; and I hold that 
there is no more important subject for the Friends of 
this Yearly Meeting to inquire into than the quality 
of the results worked out in their schools. I know 


| that it is utterly unreasonable and wrong to use great 


pressure to bring all our children into Friends’ 
schools, if those schools are not made the very best 
possible, and the system as a whole adapted to our 
wants. 

When our school-men and women grasp the idea 
firmly that it is their duty to give the best mental 
and moral training possible, when they appreciate 
and live out the theory logically involved, in the 
phrase “a guarded religious education,” when we all 


| understand that mental development is not obstruc- 


tive to spiritual growth, but tends to produce hu- 
mility and the Christian graces, and know how vi- 
tally our schools are connected with the usefulness 
of our members in the world,—we will then unitedly 
resolve that the growth manifest among us shall not 
cease, but that effort and thought and money shall 
flow more and more liberally into this beneficent 
system. 


Tue report comes from Waldeck, a little German 
principality, that a decree has been proclaimed that 
a license to marry will not be granted to any individ- 
ual who has the habit of getting drunk ; and, if one 
who has been a drunkard applies for such license, he 
must produce sufficent proof of reformation to warrant 


his receiving it. It is required that the officer to 
whom application is made shall ascertain the charac- 
ter of both the parties who are desirous of marrying, 
as to whether one or the other is addicted to drink- 
ing.— Citizen. 


Tue real things are inside. The real world is the 
inside world. God is not up, nor down, but in the 
midst. 








6 
A FRIEND'S STATEMENT OF FAITH. 
HAVING for more than sixty years been a member 
and in full accord with the branch of the Society of 
Friends called “ Hicksite,” a name they do not accept 
or acknowledge, although they venerate the name of 
Elias Hicks as a bright example and gifted Minister 
of the Gospel, but claim to be the followers of Fox, 
Penn, Barclay and others—recognizing the doctrine 
of the Inner Light and Immanence of the Holy Spirit, 
a portion of which light and spirit is given to every 
rational, intelligent being, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike, the world over—it has, with me, always 
been hard to understand how many good men and 
women could formulate for themselves creeds that 
would shut out from the Divine Favor all who do not 
think as they do. 

Being often asked what our Friends believe, I 
think the following extracts from John G. Whittier’s 
Poem of “ The Meeting” will in part, at least, answer 
the question. 


I. 8. 
Trenton, N. J., 12th Mo., 1887. 


EXTRACTS FROM “‘ THE MEETING.” 


I ASK no organ’s soulless breath 

To drone the themes of life and death, 
No altar candle lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric play, 
No cool philosopher to teach - 

Its bland audacities of speech ; 

I reverence old-time faith and men, 
But God is near us now as then; 

His force of love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 
The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay ; 

So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near above us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours, 

The breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer ; 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt, 
A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

So, to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good, 

And, chiefly, its divinest trace 

In Him of Nazareth’s holy face ; 

That to be saved is only this— 
Salvation from our selfishness, 

That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy and not sacrifice, 

Not proud humilities of sense 

And posturing of penitence 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That book and church and day are given 
For man, not God—for earth, not Heaven— 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 
Not Masters, but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
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The king of some remoter star, 
Listening at times, with flattered ear, 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


“ BEAUTIFUL upon the mountains are the feet of 
those that bring glad tidings that publish peace.” The 
world has need of these messengers, men and women, 
that by-word and deed, in action and in conversation, 
bear about with them the inscription of “ Holiness 
unto the Lord.” Their presence is a rebuke upon 
wrong doing though not a word be spoken. May the 
number of these become like the sand of the sea, 
innumerable, glorifying the Father of mercies till 
heaven and earth shall blend together in one harmon- 
ious whole. Then there is no dread of the closing 
scene of this life, death comes as a messenger of 
release to free the spirit from its clay tenement, proy- 
ing Christianity sufficient to take away all fear. And 
this is an attainment all should seek after, ‘‘ For we 
know not the day nor the hour when the Son of man 
cometh.” May we clothe ourselves in royal vest- 
ments such as will give each one a place in the pre- 
sence of the King of Kings. 

The lowest place in the realm of light will satisfy 
the immortal soul, dignified with immortality and 
eternal life. 


May the heart’s aspirations forever be, 
Lead me and guide me 
And bring me to thee. 


In thee will I trust in times of distress, 
And in tempest-tossings, lean on thy breast. 
Saran Hunt. 
lst month 1st, 1888. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 3. 
First Monts 157TH, 1888. 
JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 
Toric: CONFIDENCE. 


GOLDEN TExT : Be of good cheer; lt is 1; be not afraid. Mat- 
thew, 14: 27. 


READ Matt. 14: 22-36. 

AFTER the occurrences of our last lesson, it was 
necessary for Jesus to go quietly away from the mul- 
titude that thronged about him, who, accepting him 
as their long-expected Messiah, were ready to take 
him by force and make him their king (John 6: 15.) 
He retired to one of the lonely mountain places near 
by, that he might be alone with his Heavenly Father, 
but not until he had sent his disciples away in the 
ship across the Sea of Galilee. 

The Fourth Watch. Under the Roman rule, the 
night, instead of being divided into three watches of 
four hours each, as had been the Hebrew custom, 
was now divided into four ; the first was called even- 
ing, the second midnight, the third cock-crowing, 
and the fourth morning, (Mark 13: 35.) The term 
watch was probably given to each of these divisions 
from the custom of placing sentinels around the 
camps of the soldiers, and on the walls of the cities 
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as guards or watchmen. These were, in the earlier 
time, changed every fourth hour, but under the Ro- 
mans, in the time of our lesson, they were relieved 
- every three hours. It was not until the fourth watch 
that Jesus came to the little crew of disciples toiling 
in the midst of the tempestuous sea, showing that 
the night had been spent in communion with his 
heavenly Father in the solitude of the mountain. 

They were troubled. Then, far more than in our 
time, the people believed in apparitions, and that the 
spirits of those who had died came back to earth and 
made themselves visible to the living. It was when 
Jesus perceived that the disclples took him for a 
spirit that he spoke the encouraging words which re- 
stored their confidence and emboldened Peter to 
dash himself into the troubled waters, that he might 
go to meet his Master. 

The land of Gennesaret—the region of Galilee west 
of thesea,over which they had crossed. Capernaum, 
where Jesus made his home, was on the west side of 
the sea. The incidents of this lesson will also be 
found in Mark 6 and John 6. Luke makes no men- 
tion of them. 

Confidence and trust are so akin to each other 
that we can hardly treat of the one without giving 
heed to the other. This cardinal principle isso closely 
interwoven with the fabric of human society, that 
whoever seeks to build his structure without it omits 
the corner-stone upon which all true society is built. 
First of all, we should have confidence in our Heav- 
enly Father. This will enable us. to bear patiently 
and with calmness many things that seem to our 
finite vision to be at variance with his divine 
purposes. Happy are we if we are in  pos- 
session of the implicit confidence evinced by 
the little child just trying to walk, who, fearful of 
its own uncertian steps, reaches out to grasp the hand 
extended for its help, putting forth its childish en- 
deavors with confidence, knowing that its feeble 
efforts will be sustained by loving hands. 

Our Heavenly Father hides from our natural 
vision very many of his purposes, but confidence as- 
sures us by the hope which it begets in us, that the 
ultimate good of all who are seeking the good is to be 
accomplished, and that by ways which we see not 
and along paths which are new and untried, we are 
traveling toward the higher and better in our spirt- 
ual life. 

As our faith grows stronger and broader our con- 
fidence in divine ability to keep that which we have 
committed to his care increases. 

It is also essential that we should have a measure 
of confidence in ourselves. ‘“ For,” as the apostle has 
said,‘ we are made partakers of Christ if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.” 

We should be so firmly grounded in the truth and 
in the principles thereof, that the consciousness of 
the integrity of our purpose, and of the uprightness 
of our intention would give us sufficient strength to 
lay hold of the Divine promises and make them ours, 
so that our confidence grows into “a hope that 
maketh not ashamed.” 

When we have confidence in God and in our- 
selves, we shall find our confidence in one another 


increasing. Sensible as we will become of the imper- 
fections and shortcomings of our best attainments, 
we will be more tolerant to those about us, and know- 
ing the honesty of our own intentions, will freely ac- 
cord the same to others, realizing in our experience 
how often it is necessary to put up the petition, 
“ Help thou mine unbelief.” 

The practical lesson to be derived from the study 
of the subject before us, is the need of a constant de- 
pendance upon the divine Power. If the beloved 
Son found it necessary to the right performance of 
the work laid upon him, to retire to a quiet place, 
that he might be alone with his Heavenly Father, 
how much more do we, who so imperfectly represent 
the Master in our lives and conversation, need the 
strength that comes through the same divine com- 
munion. 

We often find ourselves in the storm and darkness 
buffetting with the waves of doubt and discourage- 
ment, bow precious to the soul at such times comes 
the assurance, “It is I, be not afraid.” Let us keep 
near the arm that reaches out for our salvation, and 
though deep calleth unto deep, and ‘we are ready to 
cry with the Psalmist “ All thy waves and thy billows 
are gone over me,” yet shall we know the Lord to 
“command his loving kindness in the day time, and 
in the night his song shall be with us.” 


Foraivengss of sins is the remission of sins. It 
is not merely letting a man off from a present pen- 
alty ; it is setting him free from the power and do- 
minion of sin itself. It is redemption; a new crea- 
tion; a new birth; a making over; so that he whose 
sins are forgiven is transformed into the image of God 
and made a child of God. When Christ says that if 
we do not forgive men their tresspasses, neither will 
our Father forgive us our tresspasses, we are not to 
understand that he affixes an external and arbitrary 
condition, as though he said, If you are unforgiving, 
I will be unforgiving also. No! What he says is 
this: Only those who are engaged in the work of re- 
deeming others can receive the influences of redemp- 
tion themselves; only those who exercise a forgiving 
spirit possess a spirit which can receive forgiveness. 
It is as if he said, If ye harbor resentful or vengeful 
feelings, or even look with indifference or unconcern 
upon the wrong in your fellow-men; if their sins 
arouse your wrath or your self-conceit, if they stim- 
ulate you to satire and to scorn, or if they produce no 
impression on you whatever, and you go your way 
careless about them, you cannot be cleansed of your 
own sinfulness. The beam cannot be taken out of 
your own eye until you have at least the desire to get 
the mote out of your neighbor’s eye; you cannot re- 
ceive the cleansing love unless you have some measure 
of the love that cleanses.— Christian Union. 


Ir some small rivulets you have drunk of some- 
times, be now discontinued, your way is open to the 
never-failing, inexhaustible Fountain-head.—David 
Hail. 


For a hundred that can bear adversity, there is 
ardly one that can bear prosperity.—Carlyle. 
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VENERATION FOR THE PAST. 
IT has become almost the universal utterance in 
what may be termed religious circles, in respect to our 
age and generation, that we do not cherish venera- 
tion and reverence for the persons and usages of the 
past ages, and that this in some way detracts from 
our moral and religious position. 

This expression calls for serious thought and in- 
vestigation, for it may be from the very charge itself 
has grown the indifference and neglect in this regard. 
The constant assertion of a theory frequently leads 
to a belief in that theory without any firm conviction 
as to its truth, so the frequent iteration of our want 
of veneration leads to a careless holding of respect 
and reverence. The wiser way is to present with 
force that which is of value in the past, and stimulate 
not only to the advancing to its standard of high 
attainment in things physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual, but if possible make an advance upon it. 
In a recently published bigography there occurs the 
following: “The virtues of one’s ancestors are as 
much a subject for personal humiliation as for family 
pride. For if we have only taken the virtues handed 
down to us without adding to them or exalting 
them, we, are like the receiver of talents who has laid 
them up in a napkin.” And this “adding to the vir- 
tues of the past” does not come by exalting them to 
so high a plane, that they are deemed as beyond our 
present reach, neither by constantly lamenting our 
own departure from that standard; but by a calm 
inquiry as to the right the past has to its high claim 
upon our allegiance, and finding the claim valid, aim- 
ing for it with an energy sure to reach it. And not 
only reach it but to improve upon it. In this there 
is no disrespect, for of what avail areall our efforts to 
give to our children, and they in turn to their child- 
ren, better advantages in every way, if we do not 
expect them to attain to greater heights? 

The problem is to improve all the attributes God 
has so bountifully bestowed upon us, not robbing the 
one while we advance the other, remembering the 
assertion of the Master in his most remarkable ser- 
mon “ Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 

To the solution of this important problem let us 
direct our thoughts, rather than to be constantly 
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mourning over our fallen estate. It is for us to de- 
clare with our beloved poet Whittier, for whom, as 
recent events testify, we do not lack veneration, that 


we do yet “ reverence old-time faith and men,” while ~ 


we with him also acknowledge that “ God is near us 
now as then” and go forward firm in the belief that 
“ His force of love is still unspent, 
His hate of sin as imminent.” 
Then shall we find advancement not alone in mater- 
ial and mental things, but very perceptibly in things 
moral and religious. 


MARRIAGES. 
MATLACK—CHEATLE.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth 
month, 24th, 1887, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, Walter E. 
son of Reuben and Anna Matlack, and Emma, daughter of 
Thomas B. and Alice Cheatle, all of Trenton, N. J. 
WILSON—PENNOCK.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, on Twelfth month 29th, 1887, by the order of 
Friends, under care of London Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Samuel M. Wilson of Toughkenamon, Pa., and Annie E. 
Pennock, of West Marlborough, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


DEATHS. 

EDWARDS.—At Quakertown, Pa., suddenly, Twelfth 
month 25th, Hersillea J., wife of Amos Edwards, in her 72d 
year. 

HALLOWELL.—Twelfth month 25th, at Horsham Pa., 
Mary K., widow of Thomas B. Hallowell, aged 77. 

KING.—At his home in Richmond, Indiana, Twelfth 
month 7th, 1887, Levinas King, in his 89th year; a valued 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

LODGE.—At Upper Providence, Delaware county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 28th, after a lingering illness, Mary Jane, 
widow of Allen Lodge, in her 70th year. Interment at 
Darby Friends’ ground. 

PRICE.—In Philadelphia, after a lingering illness, at 
the residence of her brother, Dr. Mordecai Price, Twelfth 
month 29th, 1887, Emily W. rice, formerly of Baltimore, 
Md.; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, and for a number of years past a teacher in 
Friends’ Central school. 

SUTTON.—Twelfth month 16th, 1887, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Joseph C. Townsend, Baltimore, Md., 
James L. Sutton, in the 81st year of his age. 

TRAGO.—Twelfth month 27, 1887, Amanda, widow of 
the late Thomas Trago, in the 52d year of herage ; a mem- 
ber of Little Britain Meeting. 

The circumstances attending the death of this dear 
friend are very sad. Her husband was an invalid for 
months before his decease. Most assiduously did she nurse 
him by day and by night until theend. They had nd chil- 
dren. After his decease she made a sale of their personal 
effects, (quite limited in amount), and was about removing 
to Lancaster to wait on an invalid sister. Her affairs wero 
all arranged at the residence of her nephew preparatory to 
taking the cars the following morning. On retiring to bed 
with a lamp in her hand, her eyesight being somewhat de- 
fective, she mistook the stairs for the ball and fell head- 
long to the bottom, producing a concussion of the brain 
which rendered her unconscious, in which state she re- 
mained until the afternoon of the day following, when her 
gentle spirit was released. 
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Although the summons came suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, we have a well-grounded hope that it did not find her 
unprepared, but that her immortal spirit now rests in peace. 

L. K. B. 

WARNER.—At his home, Bloomfield, Florida, Eleventh 
month 29, 1887, Isaac Warner, in the 79th year of his age; 
a@ member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Easton, Md. 

WILKINSON.—At his residence in London Grove 
township, on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 29th, 1887, Ellis P. 
Wilkinson, in his 81st year; a member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 


CHARLES H. MAROT. 


Something more than a passing notice is due to the 
memory of Charles H. Marot. Those who have shared his 
companionship can testify to the high ideal which ever 
marked his character. An original thinker; clear in his 
perception of error; an earnest and candid seeker after 
truth, unselfish in his business relations, careful not to in- 
fringe upon the rights of others ; his example cannot but be 
helpful to those who are younger, that have entered upon 
an arena fraught with many dangors to a healthful spirit- 
ual growth. Long a resident of West Philadelphia, his 
loss will be felt by a large circle of friends who will hold 


in lasting remembrance his many virtues. 
E. P, C. 
First month 1, 1888. 


EMILY W. PRICE. 


(The following was read at Race street, (Philad’a) First-day 
school, on the Ist instant.] 


The opening of a new year is peculiarly a time of retro- 
spect, and it seems fitting that to-day we pause upon the 
threshold for a moment’s reverent reflection upon the life 


whose outward record closed yesterday with the laying to 
rest of our friend, Emily W. Price. To some of us even 
the name may be unfamiliar, for her work among us here 
ceased more than three years ago, and the life from which 
we would learn a lesson to-day was not made conspicuous 
by great deeds or brilliant performance, but by “ patient 
continuance in well-doing.” Her connection with this 
school covered a period of nine years, aud many among us 
can bear witness to the devotion of spirit which character- 
ized her work and her faithfulness to all the duties it laid 
upon her, 

The physical frailty which was always her portion, 
while it seemed to loosen her hold on the things of this 
life, served but to give her a firmer grasp of things eternal 
and to make more clear her spiritual perceptions. Yet, let 
us not consider that her path was other than that which is 
common to us all, for the goal she reached was attained by 
@ quiet acceptance of duty, by the overcoming of daily ob- 
stacles, by the rising out of bitter sorrows, and by dwelling 
in that strength of spirit which triumphed over the weak- 
ness of the flesh. We mourn that such a spirit is gone 
from our midst, yet how can we limit the influence of such 
a life or measure the ever-widening circle in which its 
power shall be felt? It must be that to all who have known 
the sweetness of her spirit, her memory shall ever be an 
inspiration to noble endeavor. 

- And especially weighty is the lesson of her life to those 
whose privilege it has been to breathe the atmosphere of 
that quiet chamber where during the past year she awaited 
God’s silent messenger without a tremor, —satisfied since 
it was his messenger— 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 
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And so, beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fonded palms in air, 

Ionly know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A COURSE of three lectures on English Literature, 
by Esther J. Trimble Lippincott, is announced to be 
given at the parlors of the New Century Guild, 1132 
Girard Street, (Philadelphia), on successive Third- 
days, as follows: 
1st mo. 10, “ Chaucer or the Dawn of English Literature.” 
Ist mo. 17, “‘ Ballad Poetry and the Renaissance.” 
Ist mo. 24, “Shakespeare and the Golden Age of English 
Literature.” 
This will form a brief but interesting series, and 
will repay those who attend. 


In connection with this we give an extract from 
the informal address, or “ Talk,” of E. J. T.-L. to the 
Young Temperance Workers, at Girard Avenue 
meeting-house, on the evening of 12th mo. 23, a week 
after the Whittier meeting. She said: 

“Of the permanence and blessing of these gifts,— 
the precious thoughts, béstowed upon us,—we all had 
an assurance one week ago, when, in honor of the 
eightieth birthday of a poet whose 

‘Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,’ 
have become portions of our treasured possessions,— 
here, in this house, on an evening so stormy that the 
stoutest; for any other occasion, would have been 
“snow bound” at home,—were assembled delicate, 
frail women and gray-haired men, aged, middle-aged, 
and young, all to honor one who had bestowed upon 
themselves and upon the world, treasures above the 
value of rubies,—nothing that the hand could grasp, 
nothing that would clothe or feed the body, but the 
fruitful coinage of a heart and brain beating steadfast 
and true to the interests of humanity,—thoughts 
which flashed in boldest utterance to denounce a 
nation’s sin, thoughts which winged themselves like 
holy messengers into bruised and aching hearts, 
thoughts which made the sky seem bluer, and the 
whole earth fairer for their utterance.” 


Amone the prominent Americans who died during 
the year 1887 were Henry Ward Beecher, President 
Mark Hopkins, Dr. R, D. Hitchcock, Bishops Horatio 
Potter, Alfred Lee, and William B. Stevens of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, Bishop Harris of New 
York and Daniel Curry, of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, Professor Spencer F. Baird, John G. Saxe, 
James B. Eads, John Roach, Henry D. Stanton, Vice- 
President Wheeler, United States Judge Woods, 
Elihu B. Washburne, James Speed, Ex-Governor 
Washburn of Massachusetts, and Ex-Governor Hol- 
ley of Connecticut, Governor Bodwell of Maine and 
Governor Marmaduke of Missouri, Dr. Alonzo Clark, 
Dr. Edward L. Youmans, Paul Tulane, and Dorothea 
L. Dix, philanthropists, and finally ex-Secretary 
Daniel Manning. 











ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE indictment of English rule in India is no 
doubt well-founded, but it does not decide (or in- 
deed profess to decide) the question whether that 
rule has been of advantage to the natives. On this 
point then, please hear what a native Hindoo, Na- 
wab Sir Salar Jung, has to say in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for October, 1887 : 

“The enlightened classes in India recognize that 
the rule of England has secured us against incessant 
internal strife involving a perpetual exhaustion of 
the resources of our communities; and, also, by a 
just administration of equal laws, a very sufficient 
measure of individual liberty is now our birthright. 
We have lost, as some think, our national liber- 
ties, which after all was merely the liberty enjoyed by 
despots to compel their subjects to make war on one 
another. This so-called liberty is denied>us, but 
more than two hundred and forty millions of us 
have now the right to live our own lives on what 
lines we please and subject only to the control of a 
known written law.” 

He has, however, much to complain of in the 
article mentioned. . As for famines, they have always 
been the scourge of the dense populations of the 
East; but the difficulty has been, as I understand it, 
not so much in the want of fdod in the country, as in 
the absence of means of transportation to convey it 
to the district where required. It is claimed that 
railroads already built will henceforth prevent fam- 
ines. 

It is to be remembered that a large part of India 
is still under the rule of native princes “ protected ” 
by the British government. These princes, though 
forbidden to make war, amuse themselves by keep- 
ing up enormous armies. 

J. D. McPHerson. 

Brussels, 12mo 20, 1887. 

(The statement quoted above, from Sir Salar Jung, 
covers the points in which English control of India has 
been obviously most serviceable,—ié. e. the opening the 
land to modern ideas, and the establishment of a higher 
usage as to private rights. But it must be noted that our 
friend does not quote the extensive bill of complaint 
which the Hindoo dignitary makes out. As to the Indian 
famines, the present writer regards them as due more to 
the extinction of the manufacturing industries than any 
other cause. The explanation of this is simple. Where 
the whole people is entirely engaged in agriculture, and 
the crops of some of them fail, these latter have nothing 
with which to buy food, but where there are manufactures, 
or other industries than agriculture, the return from these 
gives each community the means of purchasing. It is the 
experience of other countries that where agriculture is the 
sole avocation, famines are the most prevalent and most 
serious.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


One of the smallest manuscripts in the world is 
to be sold in London. It is advertised thus: For 
sale,a grain of rice, with the whole first chapter of 
the Koran written on it ; given to an English officer 
in 1812 by an American gentleman, who received it 
from an Arab sheikh, whom he had cured of a dan- 
gerous fever in the desert. 
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WHITTIER MEETING IN CHICAGO. 


Esteemep Frienps: It is a little late, but I feel in- 
clined to make a brief report of our impromptu 
Whittier meeting, held just after the close of our 
First-day meeting on the 18th. One friend read “ The 
Eternal Goodness.” Another read extracts from 
“Our Master,” emphasizing the lines 
“ How vain, secure in all thou art 
Our noisy championship ! 
The sighing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattering lip.” 

The poem of “Abrabam Davenport” was read, 
reminding us anew that “ duties are ours, events are 
God’s,’—such a stimulating poem, urging to present 
duty,—to “occupy till I come.” Favorite poems were 
spoken of and remarks made upon their influence 
on the hearts and lives of their readers. 

Two or three spoke of the deep impression made 
in earlier life by the “ Slave Ship.” One young Friend 
spoke of the effect upon her of the poem entitled, 
“The Quaker of the Olden Time,” which was read 
with deep feeling and a desire that the closing aspi- 
ration might be answered. “ First-day Thoughts” 
was another selection, which would be an excellent 
verse to read in our First-day schools to the children 
who ask “ what do we go to meeting for?” Many 
others were specified,—* Gone,” “The Angel of Pa- 
tience,” etc. We wished we might have had hours 
instead of “thirty minutes.” We wanted to hear 
“What the Traveler said at Sunset,” “ My Soul and 
I,” “ Forgiveness,” “Andrew Rykman’s Prayer,” 
“The Call of the Christian.” And where do we find 
so beautiful “A Christmas Carmen” as Whittier’s? 
another poem our First-day school pupils should 
commit to memory and repeat in concert on that 
day. I know of nothing finer and truer, of the kind. 
As our time was limited we closed with the beauti- 
ful little poem, “At Last,” recently published in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and which has found 
an echo in many hearts. 

I wish every Friend might own and read Whit- 
tier. We have no truer exponent of our faith. One 
friend to whom his writings were almost unknown 
until recently, pronounces his book “ priceless.” 

If the celebration of his eightieth birthday serves, 
as I believe it has, to render his writings much more 
extensively known, let us be thankful that he has 
been so long spared, and may realize in some meas- 
ure here, the rich harvest of his faithfulness to the ~ 
Truth given him to utter. H. A. P. 

Chicago, Twelfth month 29, 1887. 


Tue city of Toronto has a population of 140,000 
and prospers without Sunday horse-cars and without 
a single Sunday newspaper. 





As we must render an account of every idle word, 
so must we likewise of our idle silence.—Ambrose. 





A MAN’s conscience should be quick like the eye, 
and like the eye-lid to shut itself against an evil. 





Srupy the grace of silence when provoked. Re- 


solve to defer reply to another day. 
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WHITTIER MEETING AT CHAPPAQUA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

AT a meeting of the “Greeley Circle,” held at 
Chappaqua, Westchestsr county, N. Y., on the 16th 
of last month, composed largely of Friends ; a com- 
mittee appointed at a previous meeting for the pur- 
pose, composed of Gabrielle Greeley, (a daughter of 
Horace Greeley), Jennie C. Washburn (a daughter of 
our valued Friend, Joshua B. Wasbburn), and Daniel 
D. Lillie, submitted the following beautiful letter of 
congratulations to be sent to the Poet Whittier: 

“ Dear Mr. Wairtier: 

May we be permitted to offer you our reverent, 
tender congratulations on your approaching birthday 
in the name of the Horace Greeley Literary Circle of 
Chappaqua, and with it a little remembrance painted 
by our Secretary, Miss Washburn,—a calendar to 
mark the days of 1888 for you—and may we also 
trust that among the many treasures of your house, 
it may still find some modest corner to rest, and 
there number only days of blessings to you and 
yours. 

“ We thank you for the beautiful lesson you have 
taught us in the past, for the sweet songs you have 

sung us, for the example of a life that burned with a 
holy zeal for the suffering and oppressed; and we 
pray that the future may bring you more of the bless- 
ing of the great Father, that as the days pass on, 
your life may become more and more golden with 
the love of God and man, that so at last, when death 
comes, it be not death, but only the lifting up of the 
golden sheaf of wheat to the Heavenly Father, there 
to go no more out forever. 

“ With great respect, sincerely yours, 
GABRIELLE GREELEY, 
Danreu D. LiLutk, 
JENNIE C. WASHBURN.” 

It occurred to me, that if space permitted in your 
interesting journal, the foregoing letter might be ap- 
preciated by its readers. 


THomas LAWRENCE. 
Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y., 1st mo. 2d, 1888. 


From The Christian Union, 
THE QUAKER POET. 
BY 0. M. E. ROWE. 
IN an old, historic town of Massachusetts, near the 
laurel-bordered Merrimac, there once stood a low 
schoolhouse, weather-beaten and brown. One Satur- 
day afternoon, long years ago, the winter sun at set- 
ting lighted up the face of a little culprit arraigned 
before the desk, “deep scarred with raps official and 
the jack-knife’s carved initial.” 
“ sohn,” said the teacher, “why don’t you say 
your catechism with the other boys?” 
He ran his fingers uneasily through his tangled 
black curls, and hesitated. 
“John Greenleaf,” he demanded, sternly, “ why 
don’t you say this catechism ?” 
The black eyes flashed, as he bravely said, “I 
can’t! Father says I musn’t, because it’s not true.” 
The pupils listened breathless and awestruck, 
but the teacher’s Puritan blood tingled as with an 
insult. 





“ John, if you don’t say this catechism lesson, I’ll 
chastise you.” 

“Thee can whip me if thee pleases, but thee can 
never make me say it!” 

The lad’s face betrayed the unconquerable spirit 
of his Quaker ancestors who had endured scourgings 
and been seared with red-hot irons “for righteous- 
ness sake.” The teacher divined this, and discreetly 
dodged the issue by dismissing him every Saturday 
afternoon. This boy was John Greenleaf Whittier, 
and this incident of the boy strikes the keynote of 
the man. 

A famous Englishman going to see Goethe com- 
posed fine speeches with which to greet him, but 
was so impressed that he said nothing. In girlhood 
I accepted an invitation of Mr. Whittier’s niece to 
visit him, and the ordinary courtesies died on my 
lips when I beheld looking down upon me a face that 
seemed akin to the grand faces of Angelo’s Sistine 
prophets. Familiar pictures give the snowy hairand 
beard, lofty forehead, powerful overhanging brows, 
dark cavernous eyes, slumbrous with intense fire, and 
the clear cut, strong lines of the face. They convey 
no hint of the light, tall, erectness, and nervous poise 
of the figure, or the whole impression the man gives 
of simplicity, strength, and centrality of character. 
Saturday, December 17, was his eightieth birthday, 
and the ripened sweetness of well-spent years makes 
life’s afternoon serenely beautiful. The schools all 
over the country celebrated the event, and the fam- 
ous Essex Club of Salem made it a grand occasion. 
They were denied the poet’s presence, for he says, 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes is in his element at a ban- 
quet, and is seen at his best, but it’s a kind of pur- 
gatory to me, and [ cut a sorry figure.” Sensitive 
and modest, he appreciates the honors bestowed by 
a loving public, if no part is demanded of him. His 
voice has rarely been heard on public occasions. At 
the Boston memorial service for Charles Sumner, 
after a brilliant eulogy by Carl Schurz and a glowing 
tribute by John Weiss, Whittier was introduced. 
The shy poet stood embarrassed, and briefly ex- 
pressed his inability to speak worthily of his dead 
friend, and added, “If Sumner had known that I 
should attempt to speak here, he would have said of 
me what Burns said on his death-bed about the 
militia: ‘ Don’t let that awkward squad fire over my 
grave!” 

With the backward glance age loves, he often 
recalls his childhood. He says the first sensation he 
made in the family was when an infant, and his 
child-nurse rolled him down the back stairs. For- 
tunately, she wrapped him in a blanket, and he was 
uninjured by his enforced gymnastics. He confesses 
to being a roguish boy, even pretending to hang the 
cat to tease his sister. One of his naughtiest episodes 
was suspending a turtle to the branch of a tree over- 
hanging a brook, to see if it could escape. Days 
afterward he woke in the night in agonies of remorse 
over forgetting the turtle. At early dawn he scam- 
pered down to the brook, and was greatly relieved to 
find the creature none the worse for his prank. 

He once went to school to a queer oki pedagogue 
who taught in his own house, so the pupils overheard 
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the domestic infelicities. His father’s library con- 
sisted of the Bible, “ Life of George Fox,” “ Chalk- 
ley’s Journal,” and Sewell’s “ History;” “a book dear 
to every Quaker heart.” Nota wide range for the 
boy’s culture; and yet these stories of suffering for 
the truth, woven into the warp and woof of youthful 
thought, made lofty ideas for the man. A volume of 
Burns, which the schoolmaster loaned him, revealed 
the beauty of verse. The Shakespeare he bought 
with his first money opened a new, wide world of 
thought. Ten weeks a year at the district school only 
increased his longing for an education. With a laugh 
that ends in a sigh, he recounts his attempts to earn 
money for tuition at Haverhill Academy. He picked 
blueberries, and then cranberries and apples, but 
money was scarce, and nobody would buv. A farm- 
hand taught him to make slippers out of sheepskin. 
To get a single dollar he must make and sell twelve 
pairs of these “ run-arounds,” and it argues much for 
his pluck that he thus earned $30 in one winter. By 
working for his board ($1.50 per week), he had a 
year at the academy, walking three miles to his home 
on Saturday and returning Monday morning. He 
seems to regret none of his early hardships except 
undue exposure to the cold, which was part of the 
“toughening” then considered necessary. To this 
he attributes the neuralgic headaches from which he 
has suffered severely all his life. 

When nineteen years old he taught school in 
Amesbury. Some of the pupils were older, and he 
was obliged to study. Possibly they took a malicious 
delight in bringing him mathematical puzzles to 
solve. Difficulties beset him. The good woman 
who boarded him slept in her kitchen, and when 
her early bedtime came he must perforce, go to his 
cold north room. Going to bed to keep warm, he 
studied till his candle burned out, and then passed a 
wakeful, anxious night. He could not go down to 
the warm kitchen till called to breakfast, so he 
worked on, shivering with cold. Not to solve the 
boys’ problems was defeat, ignominy, and dismissal. 
He has carried a painful consciousness of his defec- 
tive education, though he has largely remedied it by 
a wide range of reading. He has felt at a disadvan- 
tage with college-bred men polished by European 
travel. Yet he was an equal friend in that rare cote- 
rie of Emerson, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, who 
used to gather in James T. Fields’ sanctum in the 
Old Corner Bookstore, and when he refers to those 
days there are tears in his voice. What a strange 
pathos grows into life’s meaning for a man who has 
outlived his contemporaries ! 

Mr. Whittier began to write poetry as a bird be- 
gins to sing—because he must. His first poem, writ- 
ten on coarse paper with blue ink, was sent to the 
Newburyport Free Press,edited by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. After printing several contributions, he visited 
his promising contributor and found him plowing. 
Garrison helped him to a position as proof-reader in 
Boston, and this was the beginning of better days. 
At various times he was on the editorial staff of seve- 
ral papers. While connected with a Whig publica- 


tion, he was, told to reply to Garrison’s attack on 
Henry Clay as a slaveholder. 


When finished, he 
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showed it, in great agitation, to a friend, who compli 
mented him on a successful refutal of the great agita- 
tor’sargument. With eyes glowing with intense feel- 
ing. Whittier tore the manuscript into shreds, say- 
ing, “I can’t enter into a controversy with that man, 
He has God’s eternal truth on his side!” He threw 
himself into the heat of the abolition contest, and 
sadly endured the estrangement of old friends. He 
was dragged from Faneuil Hall with Garrison, and 
insulted and pelted through the streets of Boston. 
When the mob burned his newspaper office in Phila- 
delphia, he saved his life by crawling through the 
coal door in the cellar. Heredity and early influ- 
ences made him keenly susceptible to injustice, and 
the fire and passion of his strong nature is always 
stirred by tyranny and wrong, but he has ever a gen- 
tle excuse for human frailties. Worn out with the 
conflict and enfeebled in health, he made a home in 
Amesbury, to be shared by his mother, sister, and 
aunt, and afterward the family life was enriched by 
the cheery presence of a little niece. His hospitality 
was of the truest type. He received Quaker preach- 
ers, abolitionists, and reformers of all kinds on equal 
terms with distinguished foreigners and men of let- 
ters. Charles Kingsley wrote from America: “ Yes- 
terday, I had a most loving and like-minded talk 
with Whittier about the other world. He isa rare 
old saint.” What conversations the “ garden-room” 
has heard around the Franklin hearth and old ma- 
hogany desk where the poet did so much of his best 
work! His home was a well-known refuge for fugi- 
tive slaves. His cordial sympathy brought to him all 
kinds of people with all sorts of trouble: poets seek- 
ing advice, needy young men wishing an education, 
friendless women looking for work, broken-down 
ministers, school-girls for his autograph, even an old 
man who thought he had committed the unpardona- 
ble sin, and aclergyman who had lost his faith in 
immortality. To the latter he said tenderly, “ Thee 
can never find it by argument. It will never come 
from the outside. Thee must feel it. It comes only 
from within.” 

His sister Elizabeth was a woman of lovely char- 
acter, with fine poetic insight. She was a stimulating 
but discriminating critic, and his constant companion. 
Here is a New England parallel to Charies and Mary 
Lamb. Mr. Whittier was never married, but, with 
exquisite tenderness, his heart sings of his youthful 
romance, undimmed by half a century, in “ Bene- 
dicite.” After the death of mother and sister, and the 
marriage of his niece, he went to live in Danvers, on 
a fine old estate called “Oak Knoll.” It once be- 
longed to Parson Burroughs, who was hung in the 
witchcraft epoch. The sounding-board from the 
church where he was convicted now covers a disused 
well, and his flintlock still stands in the old-fashioned 
hall. The grounds include a lawn, orchard, fountain, 
and a rose garden where the poet still loves to wield 
hoe and spade. Rare old trees surround the spacious 
house, whose verandas, with tall columns, suggest a 
Virginia mansion. Within is a delightful air of good 
cheer and comfort. Five congenial cousins, ladies of 
refinement, lend the grace of feminine sympathy to 
the home they delight to have him share. He is the 
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friend of every animal on the place, from the family 
horse to the timid squirrel. He often drives to Salem, 
but his visits to Boston grow less frequent every 
year. He is remarkably vigorous for threescore and 
twenty, but a growing deafness, alas! shows 
“ The little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.” 
He retains a lively interest in foreign affairs as 
well as national politics. He reads many hours every 
day, without spectacles, from the large variety of 


books sent him, with as keen a pleasure as ever. He | 


enjoys theology and psychical research, and on a re- 
cent visit I found “ Phantasms of Thought ” open on 
his desk. Wordsworth grows dearer every year. 
“ Browning,” he says, “ is a great poet, but leaves too 
many gaps for me to fill in, and fatigues me.” He re- 
ceives many visitors, sometimes twenty a day, with 
charming old-fashioned courtesy, but innumerable 
letters requiring an answer are a great bore, and, con- 
scientious as he is, they cannot be answered. He re- 
tains his Amesbury home, leasing it to friends, and 
reserving intact his favorite rooms. He is taxed 
there. and returns religiously every election day, to 
the great delight of his old neighbors, who regard 
him as an oracle, and vote as he declares proper. 

Mr. Whittier has a keen sense of humor, and re- 
sponds quickly to a witticism. He is fond of playing 
games such as “ Proverbs” and word games, but cares 
nothing for cards. He has never attended a theatre 
and rarely a concert, for, not being able to distinguish 
one tune from another, music is an unknown lan- 
guage—and yet what melodies his heart has sung! 

Even when treating of the personality rather than 
the genius of Whittier, a word is needed about his 
poetry. A man puts so much of himself into his art 
that it is his best biography. Millet with his brush, 
and Whittier with his pen, have glorified with their 
poetic fancy the life out of which they grew. The 
poet discerns “in all familiar things the romance un- 
derlying,” and sings of the huskers and shoemakers, 
the barefoot boy, the telling of the bees, the pump- 
kin, and the commonest things of life. He absorbs 
the stories rife in his boyhood, of Quaker, witch, and 
Indian, as the plant drinks the sunshine and 
dew. He is intensely American, and whatever 
touches his brother, black or white, he feels. His 
war poems have the stateliest rhythmic march and a 
rush of passion carrying all before it, for every drum 
beat vibrated in his heart. 

In lieu of other data, it is easy to imagine a thir- 
tieth century antiquarian rebuilding New England 
history, habits, and incidents from Whittier’s verse, 
and the whole record of the slaveand the war for his 
freedom is there. In spite of defects, his poetry—at 
once homely and refined—appeals to our noblest na- 
ture, for it is charged with the moral beauty of right 
action made strong by heredity and religious faith. 
A distinguished critic calls “ Ichabod” “the purest 
and profoundest moral lament in modern litera- 
ture.” 

The exquisite lyric of “Snow-Bound” is pure in 
sentiment, full of deep, quiet feeling, and tenderly 
warm with the inward light of memory and spiritual 
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life. With picturesque touches he lingers fondly on 
the family group, till the pathetic sincerity touches 
the reader as if it were his own reminiscence. 

Mr. Whittier speaks of his inward experience as 
simply as he does of stars and flowers. In the early 
poems are restless questionings of life’s deeper mean- 
ings, and the eternal verities—“‘Are you sure?” 
Then the widening religious life rises to “I believe,” 
and gradually the deepest, sweetest phasé of “I 
trust” and “TI love.” Standing in the lengthening 
shadows to-day, 


“ All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm.” 


THE TWO WORDS. 


BY I. E. DIKENGA. 


ONE day a harsh word, rashly said, 

Upon an evil journey sped, 

And like a sharp and cruel dart, 

It pierced a fond and loving heart; 

It turned a friend into a foe, 

And everywhere brought pain and woe,— 


Akind word followed it one day, 

Flew swiftly on its blessed way ; 

It healed the wound, it soothed the pain, 
And friends of old were friends again ; 
It made the hate and anger cease, 

And everywhere brought joy and peace. 


But yet the harsh word left a trace 
The kind word could not quite efface, 
And though the heart its love regained 
It bore a scar that long remained ; 
Friends could forgive but not forget, 
Or lose the sense of keen regret. 


Oh, if we would but learn to know 

How swift and sure one word can go, 

How would we weigh with utmost care 

Each thought before it sought the air, 

And only speak the words that move 

Like white-winged messengers of i_ve! 
—Sunday School Times. 


THe value of wind-breaks around orange orchards 
is again being discussed on the Pacfiic Coast. The 
Riverside Press says that “ during the late heavy wind 
those orchards surrounded by tall eucalyptus trees 
came out of the ordeal with flying colors and little 
loss. On the other hand, orchards where these wind- 
breaks are found yield but tittle fruit on the trees 
next to the wind-breaks. Whether it is better to 
sustain the loss of a heavy storm at long intervals or 
a steady loss every year—that is the question” 


Tue old idea that sufferers from heart disease 


should avoid physical exertion has been dispelled 
by Prof. Oertel, who has successfully employed reg- 
ulated exercise in the treatment of some forms. In 
a large proportion of cases, the nutrition of the 
cardiac muscle, as of the muscular system generally 
is thus improved. 
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A NEW YEAR GREETING. 
A Happy New YEAR to all, to-day ! 
Though winds are blowing and skies are gray, 
And snow and icicles fill the air, 
While mercury stands—I'll not say where— 
And each one’s thinking, ‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
A pretty way to begin the year! ” 


But I’ll change that if you'll kindly wait, 
For if you please, I am ’88. 


I promise you sun and skies of blue 
(And rain aud snow-storm and tempest, too). 


But it lies with you, I’ll whisper here, 

To make me a sad or a merry year; 

For all the sunshine that’s in the sky 
Will not bring smiles if you choose to cry, 
Nor all the rain that the clouds can hold 
Will tarnish a soul that’s bright as gold. 
And so whatever your score may be, 

Just please remember, and don’t blame me— 
For once again, as I close, I’ll state 


Iam 
Yours submissively, 88. 
—Lillian D. Rice in St. Nicholas. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


The London Friend, in its issue for Twelfth 
month, prints letters from three correspondents (Ed- 
ward Pearson, Alfred W. Bennett, and Geo. S. Gibbs), 
disapproving the “ Declaration of Faith ” adopted by 
the Richmond Conference. Editorially, the Friend 
indicates its opposition to the document. It says: 
“Tt appears from the report of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing that, whilst many objected to adopting the ‘ dec- 
laration’ without much longer consideration, all were 
ready to approve it without delay. We do not under- 
stand the distinction, unless ‘approval’ implies in 
Indiana what London Yearly Meeting would mean 
by accepting the report of adeputation or committee 
and entering it upon its proceedings, even though it 
did not agree with everything it contained. Asa 
document of some historical value there would ap- 
pear ho serious objection to accepting the ‘declara- 
tion’ in this manner, but do not let us call it ap- 


roval.”’ 
P 7 * * 


In regard to the proposed triennial General Con- 
ference, three other correspondents of the Friend ex- 
press themselves strongly in opposition. One of 
them, Walter Sturge, begins his communication with 
the remark that “the Richmond Conference appears 
likely to entail trouble and perplexity upon the So- 
ciety in England,” and says that the suggestion for 
the formation of “a delegate body of ultimate au- 
thority and appeal,” etc., as suggested by Dr. Nichol- 
son, of Kansas, “seems to me an astounding propo- 
sition and wholly contrary to the spirit of our con- 
stitution ;” and on this point he adds: “We are a 
pure democracy—in our Monthly, Quarterly, and 
Yearly Meetings, every member has (theoretically at 
least) an equal voice. Women are no doubt for the 
most part excluded, but that does not affect the ar- 
gument for the present purpose. We allow of no im- 
portant decisions by committees; and appeals relat- 
ing to doctrine are by rule heard and decided by the 


meeting at large. It is inconceivable that 
London Yearly Meeting, of two hundred years’ 
standing, should allow a mere body of delegates, 
five-sixths of whom would be members of American 
Yearly Meetings, to have power to override its de- 
cisions as to doctrine, practice, and discipline.” 

+ * * 


Concerning this General Conference, The Friend 
itself, (London), remarks: “ Many considerations are 
almost certain to prevent London Yearly Meeting 
from placing itself under the authority of any such 
body, which, in the nature of things, would most 
commonly hold its meetings on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is evident, however, that the idea has 
already made way in America, as will be seen by the 
following extract from a letter in a late number of 
the Christian Worker : , 

If we wish to be a set of religious guerillas instead of 
an effective and well-organized army of Christians, moving 
in unison upon the works of the enemy, we shall oppose a 
central conference. If we wish to do a great work in the 
army of the Lord, we shall seek to be organized and fight 
under a competent general authority and one general book 
of army regulations, al] instituted by our own authority, 
delegated to our ablest and best representatives. 

Experience is a good teacher, but her lessons are 
often more available to those who watch than to 
those who make experiments, and to the latter her 
charges are sometimes very high. We think the 
careful study of Church History, whether ancient or 
modern, should be sufficient to warn us all how we 
place our confidence in excellent organization, or 
strongly enforced regulations or competent generals. 
The history of the Episcopalian bodies, whether s‘o- 
man, Lutheran, or Anglican, with their recognized 
heads and carefully-worded creeds; of the Congre- 
gational bodies, with each church by its constitution 
independent of every other church ; of the Presby- 
terians and Methodists, with yet different modes of 
administration, all teach one lesson: that not ac- 
cording to their organization but according to the 
presence or absence of Christ by his Spirit among 
them, and not according to their creeds and church 
formulas, but according to their right use of the Scrip- 
tures of trath, have they been successful or other- 
wise in advancing the kingdom of Christ.” 

~ ~ * 


[It is no more than just to reprint the following article 
from the Chicago Christian Worker, organ of the Western 
Evangelical bodies of Friends. It is, as will be seen, a 
comment upon an editorial article in this paper. If we 
understand it, the C. W. entirely approves the omission 
from the Richmond Declaration of the doctrine of the In- 
ward Light, and condemns it as being “ Unitarianism.” 
Can it be possible that any one can question the historic 
fact that that doctrine was the one fundamental thing in 
George Fox’s preaching? or think that William Penn, when 
he declared it “ the corner-stone” of the Friends’ structure, 
was not qualified to speak for them ?—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. ] 

“ Friends’ Intelligencer some time ago contained an 
editorial entitled ‘ Rejecting the Corner-Stone” It 
was devoted to the action of the Conference in omit- 
ting to declare in favor of the doctrine of what is 
called the ‘ Light within; the voice of God in the 
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soul.’ It is natural that those who believe in Uni- 
tarianism should make this criticism upon the action 
of the Conference. Unitarianism denies the Deity of 
Christ and the vicarious atonement, and makes sal- 
vation come by the development and growth of a 
principle within which they claim belongs to man 
by nature. When they preach salvation by the blood 
they mean salvation by the life, for the blood is the 
life ; salvation by the life of Christ is salvation by 
his example, or, in other words, salvation by good 
works through following Christ as our example. 
Christ within is the ‘ Light within’ asa principle or 
seed upon which the spiritual Christ works and 
brings the soul by gradual steps into favor with God. 
Much of this kind of teaching is found amongst those 
who call themselves Friends, but it is as far from the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as taught by true Friends, as 
light is from darkness. It rejects the foundation of the 
Christian’s hope, and leaves but a bleak and barren 
desert, instead of fresh green pastures and flowing 
streams. In nothing do we rejoice more as to the 
action of the Conference than in its teaching that 
man is lost, with no saving principle in his nature, 
and that through Christ’s atoning blood, shed upon 
Calvary, is life purchased ; that this precious boon is 
made available alone through faith in Him; that to 
this dead soul the Holy Spirit come with quickening 
power and leads man to a knowledge of his lost con- 
dition and, through repentance and faith, to the 
saving fountain. Did we not believe that George 


Fox and Robert Barclay and William Penn taught 
these same truths, we would reject them as not being 


Apostles of Jesus Christ.” 


* 7 * 


The Western Friend, (published at Varck, Kansas, 
by C. W. Harvey, and organ of the Wilbur bodies in 
the West), regards the proposal of a General Confer- 
ence of yearly meetings as “ the most dangerous in- 
novation yet proposed in this era of revolution in 
the Society of Friends.” It goes on to say: , 

A glance at the principle involved in this pro- 
posed court of “appeal” shows that though not so 
named, its powers are to be those of Bishops and 
Popes in Episcopal government. Under the name of 
“ delegates’ this new body is to be composed of un- 
titled Prelates, who with autocratic power from which 
there is no appeal, shall as a visible, human, ecclesi- 
astical head dominate the Society of Friends, as the 
Pope does the church’ of Rome. Nothing could be 
farther away from the principles of true Quakerism. 

The fact that a proposition involving so radical a 
change in the church government of the Society of 
Friends could be passed without protest by the Con- 
ference makes two things evident: 

1. That acondition of Society now exists in the 
bodies represented at Richmond for which this prop- 
osition is a remedy. 

2. It shows in a most alarming way the com- 
pleteness of the downfall of the Society from the di- 
vine guidance and headship of Christ, which is the 
crown of government in the true Society of Friends. 

The prevalence of a disposition everywhere man- 
ifest in the bodies represented at Richmond for the 
individual minister to accept the direction of com- 


mittees as the primary evidence and authority for 
ministerial labor, and the adoption of decision by 
majorities has shown for many months a fatal and 
widespread disbelief and abandonment of this funda- 
mental principle by which our doctrine of the head- 
ship of Christ was established and carried out in our 
system of ministry and church government. The 
condition of confusion and tendency to disintegra- 
tion resulting from this apostasy, and consequent 
lack of spiritual guidance, has prepared the way for, 
and made necessary, this scheme of human head- 
ship. Having rejected, in fact, the inward revelation 
by which the headship of Christ prevailed in our 
church government, like apostate Israel they want 


a human “ king” to rule over them and to lead them 
to battle. 


THE SLAVERY OF A DEPRAVED APPETITE. 
A NUMBER of years agoa family living in one of 
the large Atlantic cities advertised for a woman of 
all work. Among those who responded was a per- 
son apparently about twenty-seven years of age, tall 
and fine-looking, but singularly reticent. She an- 
swered the questions which were asked in the few- 
est possible words, and asked that she might be tried, 
stating that if they were not pleased with her at the 
end of a week she would take her departure, and no 
harm would be done. When asked for a recommend- 
ation she said that she had not lived at service for a 
number of years, but had supported herself as a 
seamstress. After some hesitation they took her at 
fourteen dollars a month. 

Everything she did was perfectly done; the 
kitchen was kept as though intended to be ready for 
exhibition at all hours of the day or night; the 
cooking all that could be desired ; the “ up stairs ” 
work neatly, regularly, and faithfully performed. 
But never once did she voluntarily enter into con- 
versation with any of the members of the family. 
Questions were answered respectfully, but without a 
superfluous sentence or syllable. Directions were al- 
ways understood. 

She had a singular dislike for company, and re- 
duced her service in waiting on the table in most in- 
genious ways, until, while everything seemed to be 
provided, she did not appear more than once if com- 
pany were present, and that when the final course 
was brought on. 

She never went out, never received a caller, and 
the family would have thought that they had found 
the domestic treasure of the world had it not been 
for a mysterious air that continually surrounded her, 
the influence of which upon the younger members 
of the family, who would have been glad to talk with 
her, became somewhat depressing. The remarkable 
fact was that she never received a letter by mail. 

This state of things continued for about two 
months, when the family made a visit to a country 
place which they had, with a view to preparing it for 
the coming season. The lady of the house stated 
that they would not return until eight o’clock ; but, 
accomplishing their object in time to take a six o’clock 
train, they reached the house a little after seven. As 
they drew near they heard music, and entering with 








a night-key, they stood in the hall, and heard the 
most beautiful strains of one of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, or some equally well-known and difficult 
composition. They had never heard an amateur per- 
formance that indicated more skill. With curiosity 
intensely excited, they peered through a crack be- 
tween the folding doors, and saw their cook and 
maid-of-all-work seated at the piano and entirely ab- 
sorbed. After alittle while they made a sound, she 
rose, blushed crimson, and went down into the 
kitchen. A few days afterward she wasasked by her 
mistress where she learned to play, but made no re- 
ply. The mystery was intensified, but no solution 
was reached. 

About two weeks later she disappeared. At the 
end of the second day she returned, and stated that 
she had been taken sick while calling upon a friend, 
and had been unable to leave the house until that 
afternoon. Of course, the matter was considered sat- 
isfactorily explained, and all things went on smooth- 
ly for about a month, when she disappeared for three 
days, returning with the aspect of one who had been 
quite ill. Similar explanations were made. In two 
weeks more she went opit in the afternoon, and re- 
turned that evening obviously intoxicated. 

The next morning the head of the house said to 
her, “ Do you know the condition you were in last 
night?” She burst into tears, and said that she did. 
On inquiry, she stated that she was the daughter of 
an estimable and wealthy citizen of Boston; that 
she had been well educated, particularly in music, 
but had contracted the habit of drinking by the free 
use of wine in the family, and also by having had 
stimulants prescribed for her. She further said that 
she had disgraced her parents, and had determined 
to earn her own living. He: knowledge of cookery 
had been acquired partly from lessons which had 
been given by a professional to ladies, and partly by 
a natural love for the work. 

She besought our informant to give her another 
trial, which he gladly did. But the intervals became 
shorter between her disappearances, and in a com- 
paratively short time it became necessary to dis- 
charge her, and she was never heard of afterward. 

The above account was communicated to the edi- 
tor of this paper by the family who employed her, a 
short time after her departure. In its essentials it is 


as told to us; the language, of course, being that of | 


the writer, and not of the original narrator. 

No slavery ever invented ‘by man is equal to that 
produced by rum, whose chains are still strong and 
often irresistible when they have been invisible for 
months, and when the slave has finally thought 
himself free.—Christian Advocate. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
FROM an illustrated article by Professor Philip 
Schaff, in the Century, we quote the following ex- 
tracts: The Roman Catacombs are long and narrow 
passages or cross-galleries, excavated in the bowels of 
the earth, in the hills outside and around the city, 
for the burial of the dead. They are dark and gloomy, 
with only an occasional ray of light from above. 
The galleries have two or more stories, all filled with 
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tombs; and form an intricate net-work or subterra- 
nean labyrinth. Small compartments (loculi) for the 
reception of the dead were cut out like shelves in the 
perpendicular walls, and rectangular chambers (cu- 
bicula) for families or distinguished martyrs. They 
were closed with a slab of marble or tile. The more 
wealthy were laid in sarcophagi. The ceiling is flat, 
sometimes slightly arched. Space was economized so 
as to leave room usually only for a single person, the 
average width of the passages being two and one- 
half to three feet. This economy may be traced to 
the poverty of the early Christians, and also to their 
strong sense of community in life and indeath. The 
little oratories with altars and Episcopal choirs cutin 
the tufa are probably of later construction, and could 
accommodate only a few persons at a time. They 
were suited for funeral services and private devo- 
tions, but not for public worship. 

The furniture of the Catacombs is instructive and 
interesting, but most of it has been removed to 
churches and museums, and must be studied outside. 
Articles of ornament, rings, seals, bracelets, necklaces, 
mirrors, tooth-picks, ear-picks, buckles, brooches, rare 
coins, innumerable lamps of clay (terra cotta) or of 
bronze (even of silver and amber) all sorts of tools, 
and in the case of children a variety of playthings 
were inclosed with the dead. Many of these articles 
are carved with the monogram of Christ or with 
other Christian symbols. (The lampsin Jewish cem- 
eteries generally bear a picture of the golden candle- 
stick.) 

A great number of flasks and cups, with or with- 
out ornamentation, are also found, mostly outside of 
the graves and fastened to the grave-lids. These were 
formerly supposed to have been receptacles for tears, 
or, from the red, dried sediment in them, for the blood 
of martyrs. But later archzologists consider them 
drinking- vessels used in the agape and oblations. A 
superstitious habit prevailed in the fourth century, 
although condemned by a council of Carthage (397) 
to give to the dead the eucharistic wine, or to put a 
cup with the consecrated wine into the grave. 

The instruments of torture which the fertile im- 
agination of credulous people had discovered, and 
which were made to prove that almost every Chris- 
tian buried in the Catacombs, was a martyr, are sim- 
ply implements of handicraft. The instinct of na- 
ture prompts the bereaved to deposit in the graves of 
their kindred and friends those things which were 
constantly used by them. The idea prevailed also, 
to a large extent, that the future life was a continua- 
tion of the occupations and amusements of the pres- 
ent, but free from sin and imperfection. 

On opening the graves the skeleton frequently ap- 
pears even now very well preserved, sometimes in 
dazzling whiteness, as covered with a glistening glory, 
but falls into dust at the touch. 


a ee 


THE ills we see, 
The mysteries of sorrow deep and long, 
The dark enigmas of permitted wrong, 
Have all one key: 
This strange, sad world is but our Father’s school ; 


All chance and change his love shall grandly overrule. 
— Havergal. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS METHODS. 
THE firm of Haiens, Jones & Cdbury, manufac- 
turers of plumbers’ supplies, etc., in this city, an- 
nounced to their employés, at the opening of the vear 
1887, that they would give them a share of the profits 
of the business. They have now issued a circular 
stating that the same plan will be followed during 
1888, and adding as follows: 

“ Business in our line has been reasonably active, 
and the profits above the average. This is largely 
due, we suppose, to the fact, that every one working 
with us receives a share of whatever profits are 
earned and in announcing, as we hereby do, a second 
cooperative, or profit-sharing year to end 12 mo. 
3lst, 1888, we desire to inipress on every one the 
importance of care, in fully employing the time set 
aside for work, and in intelligently using materials 
and machinery to avoid waste, that future results 
shall be at least as satisfactory as the present experi- 
ment has been. 

“The profits of business to-day are so small, the 
amount able to to be realized from the sale of product 
so little above the actual cost, that the success or 
failure of a firm depends very largely on the faithful 
and conscientious discharge of duty of each and 
every one in its employ. 

“ With his wages for the currrent week, each per- 
son who has worked with us for 6 months, will be 
handed a certicate for the share due him out of the 
profits of 1887, which will be seven and one-half (74) 
per cent. upon his total wages for the year. 

“The total amount of wages paid by the firm for 
the year to its 250 employés has been $125,000 and 
the dividend of 7} per cent. now declared, requires 
the total sum of $9,375 to pay it. 

“This dividend will be payable in cash on Ist mo. 
21st, 1888, to those persons only to whom it is due; 
but such as wish to-leave the amount with the firm 
can do so and they will be paid interest on such 
amounts at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum.” 


It is estimated that the cost of a single day’s fog 
in London for gas alone is $40,000. On a recent foggy 
day the London gas companies had to supply 150,- 
000,000 feet, or nearly 50,000,000 feet more than the 
usual amount. 


Ir is not the burden, but the over-burden, that 
kills the beast.—Spanish. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—In reply to a request from a Pittsburg newspaper, the 
Volkoblatt, for a New Year sentiment, Andrew Carnegie sent 
the following : “‘ The Old European continent is an armed 
camp, its millions training how best to kill each other. 
The new American continent is a smiling garden, its mil- 
lions cultivating the arts of peace. The dynasties of the 
Old World sink deeper and deeper under the load of debt. 


The New World is troubled how to dispose of its su plus. | 


In despotic Eurepe anarchists and nihilists abound—the 
natoral result of unjust laws. The germs of these perni- 
cous growths, transplanted to the republic, wither and die. 
For these and many other mercies, rejuice ; for ofall lauds 
America is the most favored.” 
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—The Drovers’ Journal, in its annual review of the live 
stock trade of Chicago, shows receipts of 2,378,000 cattle, 
68,500 calves, 5,480,000 hog and 1,362,000 sheep. The 
receipts of cattle, calves, sheep, and horses were the 
heaviest on record. Compared with 1886 the receipts show 
an increase of 415,000 cattle, 15,000 calvés, 154,000 sheep, 
and 18,000 horses ; and a decrease of 1,180,000 hogs. 

—Charles Neurer, United States Consular Agent at 
Gera, Germany, has transmitted to the State Department 
an interesting report upon the industries of that place 
and upon the condition of the population employed in 
those industries. It is extremely difficult for the work- 
man to make both ends meet, and there is no question, 
says Mr. Neurer, that the position of the American work- 
man is eminently superior in all that pertains to the hap- 
piness and well-being of himself and family and in_ his 
ability to save for the future. The rate of wages paid to 
employes in factories at Gera ranges from $6 a week for 
turners in accordion factories to 42 cents a week paid to 
children in tobacco mills. With the exception of bread, 
which can be bought for two and a half cents a pound, the 
staple articles of food are dearer in Gera than in the 
United States. 

—During 1887 there were granted in New York city, 
4,374 permits for new buildings, to cost $67,068,020. This 
is an increase on 1886 of 279 buildings, and on the total 
cost of $9,719,287. There are now in New York city about 
116,200 buildings altogether. 

—Laura Dewey Bridgeman, who can neithersee, speak, 
nor hear, on the 2ist inst. held a reception in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of her entrance into the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, in South Boston. She 
entered the institution when she was eight years old, and 
her education was an extraordinary triumph over physical 
difficulties, 

—Ground was broken on the 2ist inst., at Piedras Ne- 
gras, Mexico, for the zreat international bridge across the 
Rio Grande to Eagle Pass, Mexico. The structure is to be 
of iron and steel, and accommodate both wagon and rail- 
road travel. 

—A telegram from Lima, Ohio, says the Standard Oil 
Company is about to begin the construction of an immense 
pipe line from that city to Chicago. The right of way is 
nearly all secured, and the work will begin in a few days. 
Over 1000 tanks will also be built for the storage of oil from 
the northwestern Ohio field. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A pispatTcH from Meadville, Pa, on the 3lst ult., says: 
The fast Chicago express on the New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio Railroad, consisting of two sleepers and five day 
coaches, collided with freight train 23, consisting of two 
engines and sixty cars. three miles west of this city, at 8 
o'clock this morning. Five persons were killed outright, 
among whom was a passenger. Thirteen others were in- 
jured, nine of them fatally. 


On the 30th ult., Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, is- 
sued a proclamation announcing that the total amount of 
the State debt cancelled for the year ending November 30, 
1887, amounted to $1,418,511. At the close -of the same 


|. year the total debt amounted to $15,840,471.28, and assets 


of the Sinking Fund to $10,684,362.43. This leaves Penn- 
sylvania with a debt of $5,156,108.85. 


THERE was a heavy snow storm throughout the. North- 
west on the 3ist ult. In many places freight trains were 
abandoned and passenger trains went out with two loco- 
motives. At various points in Minnesota. Wisconsin, and 
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Dakota it was considered the worst storm of the season, 
and was accompanied by unusually low temperature. The 
storm wasalso heavy in Southwest Virginia. Throughout 
Vermont the weather was very cold, the thermometer 
marking 32 below at Montpelier, and ranging from 22 to 
30 at other points. There was a rain and sleet storm in 
Pittsburg, and up to midnight forty persons were reported 
to have received painful injuries by falling on the icy pave- 
ments. Iwo men had their skulls fractured. 

MAIL advises from Chinastate that a powder magazine, 
containing 40,000 kilograms of powder exploded at Amoy, 
on November 21, doing immense damage. ‘The force of the 
explosion was very great, and a fourth of the buildings of 
the town were laid in ruins. Fifty soldiers were blown to 
atoms and several hundred inhabitants were killed. 

Ir is stated that the Government of Japan has decided 
to call in all the gold and silver coin which it has hereto- 
fore kept deposited in banks in foreign countries, in order 
to pay off public debts abroad without making it necessary 
to send out money from Japan for the purpose. Heretofore 
this coin has been allowed to remain in banks abroad with- 
out drawing interest. 


NOTICES. 
«*« Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Committee, to visit 
the branch meetings thereof, will attend West Philadel- 


phia meeting, corner of 35th and Lancaster avenue, First- 
day morning, First month 8, 1888, at 10.30 o'clock. 





*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this (Sev- 
enth-day) evening, at 8 o’clock, at 1520 Race street. 
Wo. Heacock, Clerk. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, . t n 
wholesomeness More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyYAL BAKING PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bay When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 





| ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





*,* Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street. 
There will be religious services at the Home next First- 
day, First month 8th, at 3 p.m. Isaac H. Hilton and others 
are expected to be present. All are cordially invited to en- 
courage us with their presence. 





** A meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race street meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, First month 21, 1888, at 1 p. m, 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, )} 
ANNIEC. DoRLAND, | Clerks. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


HOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 
WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA., 
—— DEALER IN -—— 


The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 
Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Circulars and other information furnished on application. 








- FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STATIONERY, PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHREST- 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CiRDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS. 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 
FIRST-CLASS FIRST LIEN 


7 per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, Concorpi4, Kansas. 


7 QUEEN &C0.924 CHestNuT st 


| 
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“WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . : : . Be. 
Felt or Cartridge eer (in all new colors), : : - Be. 
Beautiful Embossed Mica Papers, ; : ‘ ; De. 
White Blank as low as ; : ; ° Bt 


#@ Samples sent free to the country. _ Estimates made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


CHEST.S} 


QUEEN C0. 924 PHILADA. 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
5 SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS ETC 


y SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


w* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. x 7, ADErL 
LOWELL BRUSSELS BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWELL INGRAINS 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in A, 

plements, Seeds and Fertili- 

zers. Removed to 2043 and 

2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 

Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 

@& cannot get here, write for wants. 
[am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


cultural Im- 


JacoB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL ‘\REES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORDVILLE DELA WARE CO., PA, 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 


Resid nee, 404 N. 


82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Ww al lace Street. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





THE INTELLIGENCER AND ) JOURNAL FOR R 1888. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 
WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL, 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 
HARPER’sS WEEKLY, ($4.) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . 
LITTELL’s LrvinG AGE, ($8.) 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) 
CuIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) 


MONTHLIES. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), 


PRICE FOR BoTH. 
3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
9.75 
5.00 
4.60 
5.15 
4.60 
3.35 


$4.50 


$3.60 
. 5.00 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


! 


PERIODICAL. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 5.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) r 5.85 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3.25 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) . ° 6.75 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) > ; ‘. 6.75 
Sr. Nicwowas, ($3.) 5.20 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN die 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 4.65 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50) 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 4.15 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 3.60 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 4,00 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 4.60 


THE FaRM JOURNAL, (0.50.) 75 


PRICE FoR BoTH 
6.20 


($5.) 


($2.) 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Ones 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| XQ N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 7 


M ORTGA ( ES Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference cuales: tae. 


———mamen itg the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. lst Mortgage® 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Leans now on hand for sale. 


1/ PER YOY THO T = J TON ‘ ) y PER 
6% cx. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 2X. 
——OF FICES— 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 
EDWARD ForsyYTHE, Mang’r. Ric. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N.J. | J. pogeane Me aulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Leyis, Att'y, Mt Holly, N. J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington. N. J. | Wm T. Barber. Att'y, West Chester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, N. J. 
Reliable Correspo dents desired in a few other localities 








JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 §. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, . ; : $1,000,000.00. 
SL 


‘ 


JRPLUS,. ‘ : ‘ : . j . ‘ . ; . - 100,000.00. 
BEGERVE. IHABIGATY, 005.03 - 4s Ghueeebes .. OO 
$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCSSs: 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 * interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange:' for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
Kstate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of S300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO.. of New York. 


Oo This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


FOR SALE -tour NEW YORK 
OFFICE AT PAR 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
For pamphlet with fall information, and 450 testimonials, address 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Pull Paid) 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 

and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 

secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 

ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 











Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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